4                             LIFE AND LETTERS

It is stated that of the guests assembled to witness
the wedding not one could write his name; while those
namess though among the best of the Border, were fai
less familiar to friends and neighbours than certain so-
briquets founded on individual qualities or peculiarities.

Gilbert Elliot was known in the district asc Gibbie wr
the gowden garters;9 and Margaret his bride has come
down to us as * Maggie Fendy,' (anglice handy,) though
no tradition exists to tell us on what occasions the laird
of the green hills of Stobs displayed his golden decora-
tions, or to what peculiar dexterity of finger was due
the name bestowed on his wife; but that of her father,
c auld Wat,' of her mother, the * Flower of Yarrow/ and
of her sister-in-law, c Muekle-mou'd Meg,' are intelli-
gible enough, and have lingered in the memory of the
country-side, preserving for them with posterity some-
thing of the rough but kindly familiarity with which
their contemporaries regarded them.

Such having been the state of society on the Borders
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, the rapidity
is noteworthy with which these wild untutored spirits
became converted from petty chieftains into leaders of
a national cause no less sagacious than bold.

the lands of Sir Gideon Murray of EHbank, and was about to suffer
death at the hands of his captor, when the Lady Murray appeared upon
the scene. Addressing her husband in a spirit of compassion finely
blended with maternal instincts, 'Hout, Sir Gideon!' cried she;
* wad ye take the life of the winsome young laird Harden of, when ye
hue three ill-faur'd lassies to marry?* 'Eight/ said her candid lord ;
' he shall marry our muckle-mou'd Meg, or streck for it.J Between
the gallows and the lady the prisoner's hesitation was but slight. So he
carried home to Harden a bride instead of her father's ' kye,J and the
marriage turned out a happy one.